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ABSTRACT ' , . 

^ The poor performance of boards of trustees ^^of ten a, 

characteristic of the ^ so-called "struggling institution is • 
identified as^ a .symptom of trouble in institutions with financial ' 
problems. In scores of colleges^ studied, very 'few boards of trustees 
'were found who meif the standards of composition , organization 'an^ 
performance necessary for solution of basic institutional problems, *^ 
including the financial crisis. Where boards have been^ strong, -tell 
organized and committed, the institutions, though facing financial 
pressures, still view the future with expectation of success dnd 
continued viali'ility* Weak boar^ were found in institutions in deep 
trouble* Implications of these relationships are disci^ssed* It is 
suggested that trustees as well as managem^t must be* held ^ ^ 
accountable for institutional performance* Possible legal actions/* 
such as class action suits«»aga^nst trustees evidencing neglect are 
considered* Most* ot the problems of institutions \^cus primarily on 
one function of management — financial stability — but trustees also 
have ultimate responsibility for policies defining ed^cational 
objectives,^ faculty support^ and student cocurriculum. (LBHl 
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The cohtrbveVsial Carnegie^ CbmmissioTi report on 491 "invisibly four- 
year colleges focused primarily, by implication at leasts on thei-f financial 
problems. This is a little like^ saying that all natural deaths are caused 
by heart failure, since heart stoppage is a traditional sign of death. 

I suggest, that t^ere is in many cases another symptom of trouble, 
usually preceding the financial crisis — poor performance of ^boards of 
trustees, often a characteristic of tbfe so-called "struggling institution." 

la scores of colleges studied by this writer, aTl too few boands of- 
trustees have met the standards of composition, orgahi2ati|n and performance^ 
that are necessary prerequisites to solution of basic institutional prob- 
lems, including the financial crisis.^' * ' . ' < 

Where boards have been strong, well organized and committed, the' 
'institutions, whil^ they may be undergoing financial pressures, still. face 
jthe future with expectation of success and continued yiability.^ Where the' 
board is weak, badly organized, and un-comnitted (often non-committal)" the ^ 
institution is usually in deep trouble. ^ . • \ 

' • * » 

\ This abdication* of responsibility, conscious or unconscious, is^ doubly 
s^c(, becauseHt not only threatens the viability of the institution concerned 
but challenges the whole concept of the trustee functjion^ which, in success- 
/Tul independent institutions, is an important ingredient if not the bedrock 
of institutional stability. 

The central importance of trustees in setting policy, assisting ih 
ma'fiagement, aTid serving a§ sponsors and supporters of the institution^ in 
their c^re is increasingly accepted as essential to the creation of institu- 
tional security, stability and growth. But now there are two new factors — 
at least in the emphasis .they are receiving as a result of the changing 
climate in which higher education operates. " ^ ^ 

^ '\ * , . 

''The whole theory of the trustee role is being challenged, A large and 
powerful populist lobby believes that all higher education should be run 
by government. Students lhave increasingly high aspirations for performance. 
Faculty v/ant a role in management and, at t'he samer time, paradoxically, seek 
ynion power and act like employees. If the very role and responsibility of 
lay policy guidance is to be maintained, it v/ill besjE^intained only by a 
convincing dembnstration that boards of trustees are indeed of central im- 
. *portance. ' * ' 

. We now observe,^ also, that a whole new dimertsion of accpuntabi.lity is 
^ being demanded i of trustees because of* the increasing problems faced by the 
institutions in thair charge and because a new social climate challenges 
trustee performance, no^only on moral an^thical but now also on legal^ 
grounds. , ' 
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Yet, the role of the lay truAee is ot should be well establilhed. . 
America is one of the few countnes in the world that have adopted the ^n- 
cip3e of interposing a group of laymen between government and , the institution 
hoVding a public charter, whether it be a college, a museum, a children's 
aid. society, a health organization or a publicly-held business corporation. 

It seems to most of us who-have examined the history of this relatic^n- 
ship closely that those institutions v/hert lay control is most responsive 
have succeeded bes.t. Those institutions *tha't have distrusted lay control, 
whether they be churches, aVmed services, or col leges,, have generally been 
most inflexible and leatt able to meet new .problems. \ 

. In good times, quiet times, the role of lay leadership has jiot always 
been of critical importance; piany boards have failed to respond to, new 
ideas because "there seemed no great economic or social pressui*e for cijpnge. 

But now deficits are continuing to mount. Social, political and economic 
problems converge Upon colleges IVom all -iides.. All at once we are observ- 
ing a widespread disillusion with the old ways of education and the old ways 
of college managemeflt. This disillusionment is shared not only by yoath 
but, paradoxically enough, by many parents, taxpayers and government officials 

Trustees, under pressure, are. heard to talk more and more- about holding 
management accountable for better performance and have begun to consider how- 
faculty can be persuaded to be more, accountable for better education and ' 
higher productivity.*^ The time has come, I suggest, tflisay tTiat the trustees 
themselves must be held accountable . (Some trustees have indeed, in lookifig 
at "accountability,," have been heard to quote Pogo: "We have sought the eneiny, 
and he is us.") 

This change in temper began in the business arena. The chairman of a 
major corporation tolcl me recently that director liability insurance has 
tripled in cost in the past few year^. And that's after a $50,000 deduct- 
ible. Directors of some bankrupt or near-bankrupt companies are being sued 
personally for miUions of dol-lars. I am told tha^-a bank director w}\o 
has not attended meetings and has failed to inform^imself of problems h^e 
might reasonably be expected to have discovered if he had attended, opens 
himself to Viability. Perhaps this migRt give second throught to the scores 
of college trustees who are r.emiss in attending board a'nd , commi ttee meetings. 

Now it is, the turn of education. The trjustees iii' one state are reading 
very carefully the law wljich says they are responsible to the extent of • 
their personal fortunes if they have failed in prudent management of the 
institutions in their caife. I hear that in another state the trustees of a 
college are being sued ir^dividually by its' creditors igr its unpaid bills. 
' . . I , . > ' 

• Illegal acts, misuse of endowmsRt funds, and so forth, are obvious . 
cause for l-egal action^ Mow, however, v/e may see suits based on alleged 
neglect by trustees of their proper functions of .^-eviewing management, evaluat- 
ing policies, and providing reasonable answers to deficits and other financial 
grises. V/e can at least imagine the possibijlity of a class action against-^, 
the trustees by parents or students if the trustees have failed to take • 
reasonable steps to prevent loss of accreditation and consequent "devaluation" 
of the degree, or provide for safety of personnel; or if they Have allowed 
unwise use of endowment. , * 
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Trustees are 'talking %bout accountability. Mostly they talk about 
the aecocintabil ity of oth^r people. But they themselves have the ultimate 
responsibility for the i»stitution. In most cases trustees legally own it, 
if* it is private, or at least hold it 4n ti^ust on, behalf of a church or other 
sponsor. It is their^own |accountabil ity which should give them increasing 
concern! » * < 

« 

Trustees are reluctantly. beginning to face the hard reality tbat while 
many persons care for higher eciycation as a process, as a philosophy, as 
a goaX^^nd while many beautiful essays have b^en v/ritten about it, nc 

governrfienTTTHicr phiUnthropic^grDiip, \ii great coa-liiri on of wealth has, ^ 

" commiTted TtseTT in any way whatsoever to support forever each arid every"" 
college and' university. ^ U ' 

On t^e way to a meeting recently one distinguished^rustee asked, "Do 
you thtjik independent colleges and universities can make it, can survive 
v/ithout going public or going broke?" I had to tell him th$t, after examin- 
' ing scores of private colleges', both those ^predominantly v;hite and those ^ 
serving predominantly black corvstitwencies^ I thought many of them would 
not make it at any reasonable. quality level under 'present modes, of manage- 
ment and leadership. , B(it I added quickly th^t I thought jiiost of them. could 
make it jX their trustees and administrators could bring 'to bear on the 
Institutions the best of v/hat is now known of planning and management. The 
answer lies Jn that,'i_f, ^ 

My observatiorT, backed up by that of many iiiore distingui'shed students 
of the ^Droblem than I,' is that the rf conditftfn ij. not being very widely 
satisfied. New techniques of hianagement, new breakthroughs in educational 
styles, new commitment and potentials for fund-raising lie'^all about us, 
yet few boards have assembled the expertises tHer-ppwer, ^the know-how tb 
meet the problem.^ , ' . * ^ 

Even more>egi;etfuTly most feel that the answer lies somewhere outside 
the institution. I m convinced that the need of this country for private 
colleges is, so 'great that we have got. to stop playing games with church- 
college relationships, quit blaming every trial and tribulation Df the in^* 
stitution on "outsiders" or .on lefgislatures, quit letting individual trustees 
occupy tJoard seats when their usefulness is: -over, quit being so reluctant to 
hurt feelings w^ien it is clear that the performance*' 6f the management is not 
acceptable. ^ , , ' 

Not much wilKhappen — except more -rhetoric unless- prompt and de- , 
cisive steps are taken. " . v , " • ■ • '. * 

\ • - \ ' ■ • ■ v • 

j\ Most of the problems focus primarily o»^ one function of- management — 
f\nancial stability. But trustees also have .ultimate responsibility for 
policies defining educational objectives', faculty s^ipport and student co- 
curficulum — al-l the complex of prograip^s and .mass/ions v/hich glv-e their in- 
' stitution its justification for existence. In ini/exper.ience, not many trustees 
really enjoy talking and thinking about these problems, even though they will 
. admft, when pressed, that legally and morally they, and only they, have ulti- 
mate responsibility for the viability of the institution. 
' ♦ . • / • \ • • . ■ 

\ Trustees who attend meetings and discuss trivia instead of important 

matters of institutional policy m^ay be held, to hkve betrayed their trust. In 
< an extreme case tlTey may be financially liable. In any case they are mdrally 
» liable. If trustees fare to demand accountability of other«,^ey must meet, 
the new expectations of accountability demanded of tHemselves. 

O . December, 1972 



